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Ta¥ marithne superiority of Great Bri- 
tain -is not confined to the ascendancy of 
itenaval ts, or to those triumphs 
which have annibilated whole flets, swept 
oceans, and laid:every shore open to us, 
‘¢ from Nova Zembla to.the Pole.” Our 

in maritime: science is 


pre-eminence 

equally evident, and we surpass all the 
rest of the world in the zeal and success 
with which our navigators discover and 
explore new countries, open new sources 
of human intercourse, extend the blessings 
of civilization, and advance those branches 
of natural history, which are at once curi- 
ous and useful. 


to expand itself under the in- 

phical discovery ; in the 

infancy of navigation the inhabitants of 
an island or continent imagined, that their 
own country constituted the world, and 
afterwards, when their frail barks, driven 
their course, encountered some 

e shore, they seemed lost in wonder 

were but fellow-sharers in the 


withstanding the claims of the Welsh 
and the Norwegians, there‘ is‘ no positive 
evidence fiat the new world was’ known 
to the old to the discovery of 
Columbus . the — the fifteenth - 
century. ‘It is true philosophers, - 
reasoning from , and perceiving: 
that Europe, Asia, Africa occupied 
but a small portion of our planet, thought 
it very unlikely that the remaining part 
should be covered with a vast arid joyless 
ocean upsupplied with continents: or :is~ 
lands intended for the residence of man. 
Such ing was confirmed by other 
circumstances of an inferior but, p 

of a more striking nature, and these led 
Columbus not to set out on a knight 
errantry of navigation, but in seareh: of 
that very continent, which he afterwards 
ome vines oa the iri Ps 

rom this peri spirit of geogrx- 

hical phoasl og has pa slumbered ; ‘it 
we ney Mr bec par ee ; 
try, and. for i 
ay more than hasbeen done yall the 
rest of the world, in this respect, since the 
great discovery of Columbus. » In proof 
of this we need only point to in 
Cook,* one of the most qr as 


well as one of the most skilful’ 


miles, and 


or the 
hnstructed he boldly ventured 


bal as 
forth and 


‘ © His travell'd soul wew worlds did seck.” , 
I 


large eno 


i nearly 
giaphy of the habitable globe. ¥ 
* See Limbird’s Three Voyages of Captain 
Cook Round the World. London, 1824 417 
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But far'and wide as the genius of Ca; 
Cook explored, he stopped short on the 
threshold of arctic discovery, which has 
within the last few years been prosecuted 
with so much vigour, and with a success 
which has exceeded, if not the most 
sanguine, at least the most rational ex- 
a om To the zeal and talents dis- 

yed by our enterprising coun’ 
Captain , no caleay can do sufficient 

justice; and if the exertions of tain 
Franklin have been less brilliant, they 
have been no less arduous or persevering. 
In the first volume of the Mrrror we 
gave a brief memoir of this intrepid officer, 
and stated that Captain John Franklin, of 
whom we now give a portrait, engraved on 
steel, was a native of Spilsby, in Lincoln- 
shire, where he was born, in the year 1786. 
Spilsby, though a small town, has long 
been remarkable for a spirit of scientific 
inquiry among its inhabitants, and parti- 
cularly for the cultivation of the mathe- 
matical sciences; and young Franklin 
being a boy of quick parts, made good 
progress in his education, which, how- 
ever, was more solid than extensive— 
though in the latter respect he much sur- 
passed boys of his age and rank in life in 
general, At the age of fourteen he en- 
‘ tered the royal navy, as midshipman, 
and was on board the Polyphemus, under 
the commanl of Captain (now Vice- 
Admiral) Lawford, when Nelson made 
his daring and resistless attack on the 
Danish line and batteries off Copenhagen, 
on the 2nd of April, 1801. On this oc- 
casion, which initiated Franklin 
in the utmost dangers of his profession, 
he escaped aie but a brother mid- 


si was 
aving, from an early age, manifested 
a ty to navigation, of which he 
@ more than know- 


Mr. Franklin was. appointed to the 
Investigator, Capt. Flinders, and sailed 
with that navigator, who was a native of 
the same county, on a voyage of disco- 
very on the coast of New Holland. After 

ing many hydrographical surv: 
and obtaining a more accurate know 
of the seas and shores of this fifth of 
the world, the Investigator prov: 
for further service; and Capt. Flinders, 
Mr. Franklin, and the other officers, were 
ordered home in the Porpoise, then under 
the command of Lieut. Fowler. [Iil- 
luck, however, still attended them for 


Capt. Flinders having discovered a 
in Te strait which divides New Holland 


and New Guinea, which he thought both 
safe and expeditious, was anxious to pass 


h it on his way to Europe, accom. 
panel by the Cato, a ship leaving Port 
ackson ‘for Bombay. On the 18th of 
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A 1803, both ships struck on a coral 
> in lat. 22 deg. 11 min. south, and 
long. 155 deg. 13 min. east, on the coast 
ope pe South vee. As sere, ves no 
saving orpoise, the next 
morning Capt. Flinders thought it his 
duty no longer to consider himself a 
passenger, but to assume the command of 
the whole party. He divided the Cato’s 
men, who saved nothing, among 
those of the Porpoise ; and the whole 
were employed, when the wind would 
permit, in working hard on board the 
wreck, to get provisions, water, sails, and 
many other stores, upon the bank, in 
whieh they succeeded. A co i 
of the principal officers was then 
when it was determined that Captain 
Tandon ~ Ary Park, commander of 
e Cato, should proceed in the largest 
cutter to Port Jackson, and there procure 
colonial vessels, to bring away the whole 
party. Capt. Flinders left the wreck on 
the 26th of August, reached Port Jackson 
on the 7th of September, and after. the 
crews had remained about two months 
near the wreck, they were relieved by @ 
vessel sent to their assistance by Capt. 
Flinders. 


The life of Mr. Franklin has been one 


the French squadron, u 
Linois, on the 14th of February, in the 


; 


as 


judicious maneu to cut 
our valuable and _ defenceless 
might have succeeded ; 
always kept. under the 
formidable line, 


which 
insufferable barrier. The 


il 


ib 
i 


q 
} 
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part, and 


years afterwards, we find Mr. 
Franklin on board the Bedford, ompteyes 
bot ae vata of ta ian 
stations for a period it years, duri 
hich be gore many proste of hi nctivite 
and zeal in the service of his country, par- 
ticalarly in the capture of the American 
-bdats, on the 12th of December, 
814, when he was slightly wounded. 
ee ee 
i the orders 
-admiral Sir Pul Malcolm ; 


it 
it 
ati 
i 


te for him the appointment 
tenant of the 
Bo 

clan, 


ate 
s 
Fra 


hn 

more twenty years resounded 
throughout the 

Mations were left Ea ae 

avoeations of peace, the British govern- 

ment, ever intent on ing the boun- 

daries of science, and promoting hydro- 

ical , determined on send- 

pd ea pee te order to solve 

isput @ passage to 

the North Pole. For this purpose two 

pT were fitted out, in the spring 

8. 
The first consisted of the Isabella, com- 


Lieut: Parry, that enterprising navigator 
Ws’ now 00 distinguished for his 
discoveries. ‘The instructions to 
Ross were, to endeavour to get into 
fie Ocean round the northern et- 
t#tiiities of the American continent.— 


have been effected.” 
The collateral , if we may so 
call it, consisted of the 


the North Pole; and in case of 

it, to enter the Pacific Ocean o 
Behring’s Straits. Both expeditions 

in .the spring of 1818, and returned in 


the the autumn of the same year. 


Ross, on published an account 
of his expedition ; but nothing has been 
Suse Been respecting that of 

it. Bu 3 papers journals 
were deposited 


that the expedition failed of effecting the 
passage; and it is eq that 


Franklin, the second m command (and 
we have no reason to suppose that 

tion), for we find him, almost fensediste 
on tewoan ‘ > aeanamanlh 


Capt. 
deavour to communicate with 
who had sailed a short on Laer ee 


on the Pi ope- 
ration was to ascend Hill River, a la- 
Ce ee OO eee 
to be dragged up by ropes—sometimes 
through narrow pees hep pope 
veral portage’ occurring, goods 

to be taken out and carried across. This 
river derives its name from numerous 
Mghor ute Seu, eouer ar os the 
ighest is 600 where there is a pros- 
pect of thirty-six lakes. Our account’ of 
the expedition must, however, be brief; 
which is the more excusable, as we have, 
in former numbers, noticed the subject at 


* Fora complete history of North Polar Expe- 
ditions, see Miszon, No. 57, which is entirely 
devoted to the subject, and contains a Map en- 
graved on steel, of the discoveries of Captains 
Ross, Parry, aud Franklin. 
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length.* . The distance from York Fac- 
reine oe rar mee 
amiles.5- Asigoon as Capt. F. hi 
pd ensiaudr ap tho-totes dlaia, Unigdound 
the frost had’ set in so intensely, as to 
revent their advance to the Polar Sea. 
cong erase Fo ene to push 


dJeaving his travelling companions, Dr. 
Richardson and Licut Hood, at Cumber- 
land: House. ‘ 


Capt. Franklin'set out on the 18th of 


after a dreary journey of 815 miles per- 


t object of 


them to the 


in . rapids, and 
stones, against which they struck, the 
canoes would have been dashed to pieces. 


i 


rmagain, in lat. 68 deg. 18 min. N 

and: long. 109 deg. 25 min. West, when 
his stock of provision being reduced to a 
bare sufficiency for three days’ consump- 


tion, and ‘there being no hope of a further Pp 


supply, there was no alternative but that 
of returning, or perishing in farther pro- 
secuting the voyage. But which way to 
return was ‘another question. The route 
by which they came had the advantage 
being known; but it was very circui- 
tous, and could afford little of those sup- 
Plies of food of which they were in urgent 
want. After full consideration, therefore, 
it was resolved to endeavour to penetrate 
direct to Fort Enterprise from Arctic 
Sound, by way of the river called Hood’s 
River, which fell ipto it. This j 
affords one of the most dreadful tales of 
human misery on recerd, but of which an 
abridgment can give only a very faint 


* For some interesting particulars relating to 
this expedition, see Mirrox, Nos. 27 and 31, 
which contain three illustrative engravings of 
the scenery, natural history; &c., of the coun- 
tries traversed by Capt. Fravklin. 
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idea. -E degree of 
which the tenes of hunger and col 


few morsels to each. only vegetable 
supply was of a ating substance, 
led tripe de roche, which they- found 


tains, lakes, and rivers, which they eficoun- 
tered. The necessity of laborious travellin 

in this state of inanition, produced fa! 5 
faintness, and often an entire loss ‘of the 


wer of motion. Portions of the 
ition successively dropped, any put 


first, however, who reached Fort 


cherous propensities of his tribe. He 
appears certainly to have killed two of the 
party, one of w was Lieut. Hood a 
leader, and a highly-promising young 
officer. As there a) every Treason 
to believe that he was meditating similar 

uu against the rest, Dr. Richardson 
conceived himself reduced to the dreadful 


the except the advanced guard in 
chase of she Indians, had dragg 


forward to Fort En where they 
found shelter, but wete about to yield to 
famine, when they were by the 


report of a musket, and soon saw three 
Indians running up to the fort. Their 
miseries might now be considered as ter- 
minated : they were tended and supplied 
with the utmost care by these kind In- 
diana, till they were able to travel. In 
the course of the following sammer they 
reached the Hudson’s Bay Factory, after 
@ journey of 5,550 miles. 

That this journey did not attain all its 
objects is evident, yet it made an ims 
portant addition to our northern bounda- 
ries of Americas and not only established 
the fact of an ocean on that side, ‘but 
ascertained its latitude. Capt. Franklin’s 
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expedition also threw much light on arc- 
tic: discovery, which must be of 
service in all new attempts to reach the 
North Pole. 
The importance of having an overland 
expedition at the same time as one by sea 
forthe Arctic Regions, has so strongly 
— itself on = ee mer 
ment, on Capt. Parry sailing again 
last year to those regions, where 
“ Pale suns unfelt at distance roll away, 
And on the impassive ice the lightnings play.” 


It was determined that Capt. Franklin 
should follow this spring, and renew his 
pa a fl ti Begg 

i i ions to the northern 
shores of cme, © t. Franklin is 
accompanied by Dr. Richardson, his 
former travelling companion, Mr. Drum- 
mond, a young botanist, and others. They 
sailed from Liverpool in February last, 
for New York ; and thence |, by 
the Lake Erie Canal, to Huron, 
where the party about thirty in number, 
were on the 22nd of April, 1825. 

From Montreal to Huron, no in- 
cident worth recording occurred ; but the 
journey was performed with ease and ex- 
pone every man enjoyed excellent 

th and daily felt his spirits becoming 
more buoyant from the continued calm- 
ness and fineness of the weather. On the 
24th of April, the were to embark 
in two large canoes for Fort William, tra- 
hag in their course the upper end of 
Lac Huron, Sault St, Marie and Lake 
Superior. From thence they proceed 
in four canoes by Lac la Pluie, Lake 
Winipeg, Cumberland House, and Me- 
thy-portage, to Athabasca, where the 
expect to overtake the three boats wi 
their crews of Argyllshire-men who were 
sent out from last summer, and 
have had ample time to forward the in- 
struments and luggage entrusted to their 
care. 


In their vo: through the princi: 
lakes, the poem bi will be wed nse 
American steam boats, and when this ac- 
commodation ceases, they will procure, as 
formerly, the services of stout Canadian 
beatmen. And here we may mention 
one of the greatest evils attendant on the 
expedition, namely, that it requires up- 
wards of twelve months to cunvey them 
to what may be called the starting point 
of discovery. And however heavily the 
time may hang on their hands, they must 
patiently wait the tardy lapse of an Arctic 
winter, and even after the sun hegins to 
peep above the horizon, there are not 
above six or eight weeks, during which 
they can travel with any thing like 
safety. 


Fort Reliance, situated on the shore of 
the Great Bear Lake, and the most north- 


to join captain Franklin, and after ren- 

=— him every assistance, is to _— 
is explora in i in 

tout Beh i my ow are im- 

ectly known. 


done by government ; 
they too are accompanied by the prayers 
and wishes of every Briton, while neigh- 
bouring nations look on their efforts with 
admiration and anxiety. From their 
known talents and ardent zeal everything 
is to be hoped; and although 

“ »Tis not in mortals to command success, 

~ Yet they'll do more—they’li deserve it.” 

Captain Franklin was married to Miss 

Eleanor Anne Porden, a l.dy of poetical 

talents of the highest order, the daughter 

of William Porden, Esq. the architect 
who erected the king’s stables at Brighton, 

Eaton Hall, the seat of Lord Grosvenor, 

and other buildings which placed his 

name high in his profession, At the 

of twenty, Miss Porden, who from - 

hood discovered a genius for poetry, pi 

lished a poem in six cantos, 

“ The Veils, or the Triumph of Con- 

stancy.” The union of poetical grace 

and scientific intelligence in this poem 
excited much admiration, and in three 
years afterwards it was followed by “ The 

Arctic Expedition,” an interesting poetic 

tribute to the t adventurers cap- 

les fmt eng spain pay 

‘arry engag: one 
of the most perilous enterprises by which 
the present age has been distinguished. 

The opening of the poem had a pretty al- 

lusion to the labours of the voyagers—— 

“ Sail, sail adventurous barks! go fearless forth, 
Storm, on his glacier seat, the misty North, 
Give to markind the inhospitable zone, 

And Briton’s trident plant in seas unknown. 
Go! sure wherever science fills the mind, 
Or grief for man long sever'd from his kiad, 
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That anxious nations watch the changing 


gales, 
And prayers and blessings swell your flagging 
sails.” 


. The publication of this poem is said 
to have led to her acquaintance with 
captain Franklin. Miss Porden after. 
wards published a very spirited Ode on 
the Coronation of his Majesty George 
the Fourth; but her grand work was 
*¢ Coeur de Lion, or the third Crusade,” 
a poem in sixteen cantos, and one of the 
greatest efforts of a female pen in the 
annals of English literature. 

In the month of August, 1823, Miss 
Porden gave her hand to captain Frank- 
lin, to whom ” oe been some time 
engaged, and who then recently re- 
ping lg the land expedition employ- 
ed to assist in exploring the Polar Re- 
gions. Happy, but brief was their union. 

the circumstances of Mrs. Franklin’s 
death there was something unusually dis- 
tressing. Constitutionally delicate, it has 
been generally, though erroneously, un- 
derstood, that the fatal event was occa- 
sioned by grief at her husband’s depar- 
ture, acting upon a previously debilitated 
frame. is, however, was not the 


case. 

Mrs. Franklin, whose mind eagerly 
sought every kind of useful information, 
entered with great energy into the enter- 
prising spirit of her husband ; and, not- 
withstanding her devoted attachment to 
him, and the severe trials and dangers at- 
tendant on the expedition, she earnestly 
Wished him to repeat the attempt, hoping 
that he might accomplish the object so 
much desired. With this delightful an- 
ticipation she looked forward to welcome 
his return; but, alas! a pulmonary com- 
plaint, from which she had suffered nearly 
two years, reached its crisis about the 
time’ that Captain Franklin received his 
orders to on the expedition, and 
she was given over by her aoa five 
days previous to his quitting home. She 
éxpired-at her house, Devonshire Street, 
Portman Square, on the 22nd of Fe- 
bruary, aged 30, exactly one week after 
ha’ arm her ed we an 

fare 3 leaving a daughter, 

t months old, unconscious of the loss 

‘of so truly valuable a mother. The ra- 
vages of death in the family of Captain 
‘Franklin, have been unusually rapid. 
‘Accounts recently arrived from India 


te peal of his bro- i 
ther, 


Sir Willi 


Franklin, one of 
‘the Judges. of 


Supreme Court at 
Madras. Subsequent accounts state the 
death of Lady klin five days after 
giving birth, to a child: in addition to 
which, he ‘has; within « short périod, lost 
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is father, a brother-in-law, two of Sir 


Wi and Lady Franklin’s chil. 
dren, and her lad: 's mother. 
Captain Franklin was promoted to the 





ORIGIN OF CHARITY SCHOOLS. 

[The following account of the origin 
Charity Schools pone A ina ale 
cal work entitled, “The New Chris- 
tian’s Magazine for February, 1784.” 
It was there stated to be extracted from 
a book published in the year 1633.] 

“ In the yeere 1552, Docter Ridley, then 

Bishop of London, came and preached 

before the king’s majestie (Edward the 


6th) at Westminster, in which sermon he 
made a fruitfull and y exhortation to 
the rich, to be merciful unto the 3 


and also to move such as were in authority, 
to travaile by some charitable way and 
means, to comfort and relieve them.— 
Wherew the king’s majestie (being a 
of such towardnesse and vertue for 
is yeeres'as England before never brought 
forth, and being also so well retained and 
brought up in all godly knowledge, as 
well by his deare uncle, the late protector, 
as also by his own vertuous and learned 
schoolmasters) was so careful of the good 
government of the realme, and chiefely to 
doe and prefer such things as most espe- 
cially touched the honour of Almighty 
God, and understanding that a great 
number of — people did swarme in this 
realme, and chiefely in the citie of Lon- 
don, and that no order was taken for 
them, did suddenly (and of himself) send 
to the said bishop, as soon as his sermon 
was ended, willing him not to de 
until he had spoken with him. he 
pe (according to the king’s command) 
gave him his attendance, and as soon as 
the king’s majestie was at leisure he 
called for him, and caused him to come 
unto him in a great gallery at Westmin- 
ster, where there was present no more 
than they two, and therefore made 


S 
bishop purposely set, and caused the 
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and truly, my Jord, I am (before all 
things ry most willing to travaile that 
way, and I doubting nothing of your 
long and approved wisdome and learning, 
who having such good zeale, as wisheth 
helpe unto them; but also, that you 
have had some conference with others 
what waies are best to be taken therein, 
the which I am desirous to understand, 
and therefore I pray you to say your 
minde.’ The bishop thinking least of 
the matter, and being amazed to hear the 
wisedome and earnest zealeof theking, was 
hee said himself) so astonished, that 
could not tell what to say : but after 
some pause, said that hee thought (at 
this present) for some entrance to be had, 
ft were good to practise with the citie of 
London, because the number of the poore 
there are very great, and the citizens also 
are many and wise ; and he doubted not 
but that they were also pitifull and mer- 
cifull, as the maior and his brethren, and 
other the worshipful of the said citie; 
and that if it would please the king’s 
majestie to direct his gracious letters unto 
the maior of London, willing him to call 
unto him such assistants as he should 
thinke meete, to consult of this matter, 
for some order to be taken therein, he 
doubted not but good would follow 
thereon ; and hee himselfe promised the 
king to be one that should earnestl 
travaile therein. The king (forthwith) 
not only granted his letter, but made the 
bishop tarry until the same was written, 
and his hand and signet set thereto; and 
commanded the bishop, not onely to deli- 
ver the letter himselfe, but also to signifie 
unto the yee ene king’s 
especiall request and expresse commande- 
ment, that the maior should therein tra- 
vaile, and so seon as hee might con- 
veniently, give him ee how far 
he had proceeded therein. e bi 
‘was so joyous of the having this letter, 
that now he had occasion to travaile in so 
good a matter, wherein he was marvellous 


ss alighted bier"heen, wade’ dn 


same night he came to the lord maior of 
London, who was then Sir Richard Dobbs, 
knight, and delivered the king’s letter, 
ae 
maior not only j received thi 
letter, but with cen to = 
forward the matter, for hee favoured 


e thought meetest, to talke of 
this matter, and so hee did. He sent 
first for two aldermen and six commoners, 
and afterwards more were appointed, to 
the number of twenty-four. th the end, 
after sundrie meetings (for by the means 
and good diligence of the bishop; it was 
well followed) they agreed upon a booke 
that they had devised, wherein first they 
considered on nine especiall kindes and 
sorts of poore people, and those they 
brought into three degrees. 
“1. Poore by impotency. 
“2. Poore by casualty. 
“ 3. Thriftlesse poore. 
_“I. The poore by impotency are also 
divided into three kindes ; that is tosa 
‘1. The fatherlesse pooreman'schilae 
: Ea aged, blinde, and lame. 
. The diseased person b rosie, 
dropsie, &c. sli 
“II. The poore by casualty are li 
wise of three kindes ; "nat is 2 Fai 
“1. The wounded souldier. 
‘¢ 2. The decayed hous-holder. 


“3. The visited with any grievious 
disease. , 


“ TII. The thriftlesse pots are three 
kindes, in like manner; that is to say, 

*}. The riotour that consumeth all. 

‘2. The vagabond that will abide in 
no place. : 

“ 3. The idle as strumpets 
and others. = 

“ For these sorts of poore, three several 
houses were provided ; first. for the inno. 
cent and fatherlesse, which is the beggar’s 
ber = is, indeed, the s and 

er 0: . The vided ‘ 

house at ee he late ae Fen 
London, and called it by name. of 
Christ’s Hospital, where poore children, 
to the number of four hundred, were re- 
ceived in November in the saide yeere ; 
and on Christmas-day, in the afternoon, 
while the lord maior and al: 


* Ator near the charch.of St. Mary, Spittle, a 
cross, with a pulpit, for preaching at Easter and 
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“When this vertuous and blessed youth 
had signed the necessary instruments for 
founding the several hospitalls, hee said, 
in the hearing of his councell, ‘ Lord, I 

ield thee most hearty thankes, that thou 
t given me life thus long to finish this 
worke, to the glory of thy name.’ Two 
days afterwards the king expired.” 
other times, was erected the same as at Paul’s 
cross. The lord maior and aldermen used to 
attend, and sit in a house built on purpose. The 
children of Christ’s Hospitull went at Easter con- 
stantly to hear the sermon. 


MILITARY ENGINES OF THE 
NORMANS. 

(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 
S1r,—I perceive in your instructing pub- 
lication of to-day, an article on Norman 
fortifications, in which mention is made 
of the espringold and bricoli, as instru- 
ments for the assauits of castles, &c. but 
their construction and use you have not 
mentioned. If you deem the following 
account worthy a place in your publica- 
tion, it is at your service :— 

Abbe Jausseur who wrote in 1587, on 
Norman and Romaic fortifications, des- 
cribes the espringold as the same instru- 
ment as the (Sevdwn) or Balearian sling 
of the Greeks, and Dionys. Perieq v. 5. 
describes as Ta the earth which 
is not exactly spherical, being extended 
in length, and broad in the middle, with 
an oval com and gradually decreas- 
ing into two or reins; from it were 
cast arrows, stones, and plummets of lead, 
which were called poAv6di5es worr6dwat, 
(Poly. lib. x. cap.31.seg.46.); some of these 
ph are said to a ns an 
attic pound—near one pound four ounces 
English weight, and if we may credit the 
account given by Seneca, the force was 
80 great See nei buckler, helmet, nor 
any other armour was a defence against 
it, and its motion was so vehement that 
the plummets were frequently melted. 

the ancient Normans made use of 
this instrument, or something nearly re- 
sembling it, is proved, by the number of 

lummets that have been found in 
divers parts of France, and the use of 
which was, for a length of time, the sub- 
ject of a powerful controversy amongst the 
antiquarians of Paris. Jausseur calls it 
the espingelde, or espringold. The bri- 
cola is the same as the dalista of the Ro- 
mans; its use was to throw immense 
stones; the construction is described at 
great length in Czsar’s second book of the 


civil wars. Mention is also made of the 
use of bricoli, in some of the lyrical songs 
of the ancient Troubadours. 





THE MIRROR. 





I mast crave your lenient indulgence 
for the anachronisms, in the language that 
occur in the preceding remarks, as they 
are almost the first I have made in a fo- 
reign language, the English. 

I remain, your's, 
A native of Venice, 
GrovaccHINo A. 
June 18, 1825. 


She Gatherer. 


“TI am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuff.”---JV ottun, 











REPARTEE. 


THE name of Roger having been writter 
on a sack, by some chance the last letter 
was concealed, when a person read it, 
Roge (Rogue). ‘* How can that be ?”’ re- 
torted a bystander. ‘* True,” replied the 
other, “it wants U (you) in it.’ A. 


A GENTLEMAN at table being famous 
for allowing the wine to remain a long 
time placed before him, was checked in 
the following manner :—‘‘ I ain sorry,” 
observed a bon vivant, “ our friend op- 
posite has been so reduced in circum- 
stances, as to patronise the office of a 
bottle-holder!”” C. F. E. 





LINES ON A FLOWER. 


Tuts flower that blooms so fair to-day, 

To-morrow sure will die ; 
Its fragrance gone, its beauty fied, 

’T will then neglected lie. 
And human life, alas ! is like 

The frailest flow’rs that bloom ; 
Man flourishes a day—and then 

Sinks in the silent tomb. 

G. W. H. 





INSCRIPTION 
On a Village Doctor’s Sign in Devon- 
re. 
‘¢ I cures a@ goose, my wife cures the 
ganders.”” 

As our readers may find some difficulty 
in making this out, it is necessary to ex- 
plain, that the good man intended to 
make known, he cured agues, and his 
wife cured the jaundice. 

Dr Do Dum. 


The Fifth Volume of the Migror is now com- 
pleted ; and may be had of the Publisher, and all 
Booksellers, price 5s. 








Sosy 
Printed and Published by J. LUMBIRD, 143, 
Strand, gene! Somerset- House, ) and sold by ad 
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